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is made to interrupt the last paragraphs of the Renascence of 
Wonder. On the other hand, many of the inserts are extremely 
good, as for example the two instances from Victor Hugo intro- 
duced into the discussion of absolute and relative vision. 

Samuel C. CHEvy. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



The Influence of Horace on the chief English Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Mary Eebecca Thatek. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 117. [Cornell Studies in 
English II.] 

This dissertation is thorough, conservative, and well written. 
The poets chosen for investigation are Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. An introduction 
of fifty-one pages is devoted to general discussion and the state- 
ment of results. In the remainder of the book, the echoes and 
reminiscences of Horace in these seven poets have been carefully 
noted and set down in order. The press work is carefully done ; I 
observe, however, that by some oversight the word propempticon 
appears twice (pp. 20 and 42), as proempticon. 

Of course classical reminiscence is a test and, so far as it goes, a 
valuable test of an author's familiarity with the great writers of 
Greece and Eome. But the consideration of such data is by no 
means a simple problem. A man may and sometimes does echo 
classical authors without having read anything more than the pas- 
sages he has echoed ; on the other hand a man may be thoroughly 
familiar with a number of classical authors and never show a sign 
of it in his own published works. In other words echo and reminis- 
cence of the authors one has happened to read are not inevitable, 
and, even when they occur, they are not especially significant unless, 
at the same time, we know something definite about the reader's 
tastes and training. The extent and quality of a man's classical 
education, what he says or writes about the classical authors apart 
from his poetry, the quality of his genius, the trend of his tastes as 
compared with those of the classical author in question, all these 
are quite as important and very often far more illuminating than 
the classical reminiscences, which may or may not be present in the 
poems which he has written and published. 
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Dr. Thayer shows that she is fully alive to this important fact, 
and the realization of it has added materially to the value of her 
work as a whole. She has made a thorough examination of all 
biographical data which might throw light upon her subject. With 
these data in mind the echoes themselves acquire a much greater 
significance. They not only reveal what a man reads, they reveal — 
and this is more important — his tastes and his habits of thought. 

Coleridge for instance was always something of a fakir; every- 
one of his reminiscences of Horace emphasizes that statement. 
As for Wordsworth, he was generally too deeply impressed with 
the value of his own thoughts to dwell on those of others; his 
echoes of Horace are correspondingly commonplace. Byron was 
so temperamental and so much of a poseur that he was rarely at 
harmony with himself at any time ; very few of his echoes of Horace 
have any real interest or value in themselves. Keats, of course, 
knew his classics at second hand; what might he not have been 
if he had known his classics and had had good health! We are 
told that Shelley was saturated with Greek, and that may be true ; 
but he was not saturated with Latin, far from it, and the echoes of 
Horace adduced by Dr. Thayer are gratifying chiefly by reason of 
their rarity. As for Browning, he is never so irritating — and that 
is saying much — as when he indulges in classical references. ' In- 
dulge ' seems to be the proper word, for on the whole they impress 
me as being quite as deliberate a& they are inartistic. Browning, 
however, is one of those poets whose readers are never indifferent 
to him. They are either charmed by him or bored. The only 
poet of the seven whose reminiscences of the classics are really ar- 
tistic is Tennyson. This has been abundantly shown by Professor 
Mustard in his well known book on the subject. 

In her Introduction, Dr. Thayer emphasizes the many-sidedness of 
Horace, and points out that no one of the seven poets chosen for 
study possesses the same variety of talents and moods. Horace seems 
rarely to have appealed to any of these modern imitators from 
more than one of those sides. This is curiously illustrated by the 
" Index of Passages from Horace " at the end of the dissertation. 
It is rare for any one passage of Horace to be echoed by more than 
one of these seven poets. Yet they all read him, they all admired 
him, or pretended to do so. To be sure Epistles 1. 1, 76 was imi- 
tated by Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson; Epistles 2. 2, 102 
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by Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and twice by Browning; Odes, 
1.2, 3-3, by Shelley, Browning, and twice by Byron; Odes, 1.3, 9 
by Tennyson, twice by Shelley, and three times by Browning. Of 
the passages remaining a small number were imitated by two 
poets. But all the rest by only one. On the face of it the piece 
most imitated is the Ars Foetica; but when we subtract Byron's 
imitations from the list — most of them in a single poem, his 
Hints from Horace — the number of reminiscences of this famous 
piece falls to only eleven, and of these eleven no less than five 
are due to Browning. This, in itself, is a curious commentary on 
the fame of great literary masterpieces in general, and on the 
vagaries of literary reminiscence in particular. 

KiKBY FLOViTEE SmITH. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



Annales de la Societe Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Tome X, 1914-15. 
Geneve, A. Jullien; Paris, H. Champion (1916), pp. 271. 

Le dixieme volume des Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau contient 
une etude savante et detaillee de M. Albert Schinz sur les rapports 
de Jean-Jacques avec son editeur de HoUande, Marc-Michel Eey. 
Genevois comme Eousseau, et probablement de famille pauvre, Eey 
avait fonde a Amsterdam une entreprise de librairie qui prospera; 
c'est en 1754, pendant un sejour dans sa ville natale, qu'il fit 
connaissance avec le philosophe, et leurs relations durerent une 
vingtaine d'annees. M. Schinz, en se servant des lettres publiees 
par Bosscha en 1858, et des papiers deposes a la bibliotheque de 
Neuchatel, a retrace, d'une maniere vivante, ces relations person- 
nelles; souhaitons qu'il nous donne prochainement le travail, qu'il 
nous fait prevoir, sur I'histoire des oeuvres de Eousseau d'apres 
cette correspondance. 

L' editeur de la Nouvelle Heloise apparait dans ses lettres comme 
un homme fort honnete, assez fruste, il faut le dire, et nuUement 
lettre, mais d'un coeur excellent. II se lia d'amitie avec Eousseau, 
et cette amitie est touchante. Le libraire semble eprouver, pour 
I'ecrivain, de I'admiration et un peu de pitie ; il s'efforce de calmer, 
par les conseils de son gros bon sens, I'eternelle inquietude de son 
ami : " Votre plus grand malheur est de prendre le chagrin trop a 



